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Poetry of the North-American Indian 

sagging crinkled lids — raised to the wet air. He sat in his door- 
way — a low oval entrance in the trunk of his totem pole, which 
towered, with its grotesque carvings of finny and winged beasts, 
thirty feet into the fine misty rain that dropped, silent and opaque, 
on the earthen cliff, the sightless sea and the blind eyelids of the 
old chief. He seemed to have been sitting there since the day when 
the first rain fell and the gray sea first flapped her wings on the 
shore, as her weird brood fluttered from under them to roost on 
the totem pole. 

In addition to the direct translations composing the body 
of the book, Mr. Cronyn has included a section of interpreta- 
tions by Constance Lindsay Skinner, Mary Austin, Frank 
Gordon, Alice Corbin and Pauline Johnson. (One wishes 
that he had included also the Cherokee poems of John Gould 
Fletcher.) The translators include such well known names 
as Natalie Curtis, Alice Fletcher, Franz Boaz, Washington 
Matthews, John Peabody Harrington, Jeremiah Curtin and 
many others. And greatest of all, of course, are the unnamed 
Indian poets whose work speaks for them in these pages. 

Incidentally it is a matter of some pride to the editors 
of Poetry that the immediate inspiration for the volume 
came, as Mr. Cronyn says in his preface, from the Indian 
number of the magazine published February, 1917. 

A. C. H. 



JEAN UNTER.MEYER S BOOK 

Growing Pains, by Jean Starr Untermeyer. B. W. Huebsch. 

What the reviewers delight to call the "New Poetic 

Renaissance" is barely six years old, and already it contains 

not only matter for reflection, but food for melancholy. Ap- 
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POETRY: J Magazine of Verse 

parcntly, a number of young and enthusiastic souls have 
believed themselves capable of doing something striking now 
that the old restrictions of metrical verse have been removed. 
But, alas, it takes more than the mere abolishing of this 
or that standard to make a poet, and the man who would 
never have had the force, nor the industry, nor the originality, 
to write interesting poetry in quatrains is just as uninterest- 
ing, as unoriginal, and as lazy, in vers libre. The only dif- 
ference is that we are not quite so sick of the modern con- 
ventions as we were of the old ones, yet. For, unfortunately, 
our movement, young as it is, has already developed conven- 
tions. In taking up most of these new volumes one can 
see at a glance into which of the usual modern categories 
they fall. And, after all, it is largely as echoes of this or 
that leader that they achieve even a measure of success. 

Perhaps we are unreasonable to expect more really remark- 
able poets to be alive at one time, for we are far enough 
on the road now to realize that the movement, to rate it no 
higher, has done pretty well. But those of us who are con- 
cerned with poetry are always on the lookout for more. 
We read poem after poem and book after book, starting each 
with high expectations which are seldom fulfilled. 

Tastes differ, naturally, but for me I must confess that 
only twice lately have I felt like flying a flag over a book 
by a practically unknown author and shouting to the populace 
that here is a valuable thing, and a poet to be most thankful 
for. The first of these books was Profiles from China by 
Eunice Tietjens; the second is Growing Pains by Jean Starr 
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Jean Untermeyer's Book 

Untermeyer. No two people could be more unlike in them- 
selves or their work than Mrs. Tietjens and Mrs. Unter- 
meyer, but the point is that each is indubitably herself. It 
is not that they dare express themselves, because everybody 
so dares to-day — it has become a very easy thing to do; it 
is that they each have something very special to express. 
Which is merely to say that they are poets not only because 
they have the faculty of expression, but because they have 
personalities which are peculiar and interesting. When one 
is young and learning how to fit words together, one thinks 
that it is the way one writes it that makes a poem ; when one 
is old (or, at least, elderly) and words leap to one's bidding, 
one learns that it is really what one is that does the business. 
It is not so difficult to learn how to write if one cares for it 
(which implies a measure of taste) and will work hard; but 
there is the Biblical remark about adding a cubit to one's 
stature, and the cubit is quite as refractory when it comes to 
mental altitude. 

Jean Starr Untermeyer is a poet by the grace of God. 
Which is not to imply that her poetry is not as happily con- 
trived as good poetry always must be, but that the poetry 
behind the putting of it down is of the finest. 

This is an exceedingly modest volume of only sixty-four 

pages, which means that there is no padding. As a matter 

of fact, there are only thirty-four poems in the book, and 

they are all very nearly on a level. The first poem, which 

gives the book its title, is the key-note to the whole : 

From the bloodless battle, 

From wrestling with memories — those athletic ghosts, 
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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

From an aching reach for Beauty, 

Speech has burst forth ; 

Not for Art's sake, 

But to rid me of an ancient sorrow — 

Not mine alone and yet so wholly mine. 

I have left no songs for an idle lute, 

No pretty tunes of coddled ills, 

But the bare chart of my growing pains. 

All of Mrs. Untermeyer's work springs from "an aching 

reach for beauty" and most certainly there are no "pretty 

tunes;" but the "bare chart" is really a rare austerity of 

expression. I think "austere" describes this verse better 

than any other word. As I said, some time ago, the poems 

are "full of a strong and almost stern sentiment." Here is 

no sentimentality, but a great power of emotion. The poet 

says: 

I would rather work in stubborn rock 
All the years of my life, 
And make one strong thing 
And set it in a high, clean place. 

It is a "strong thing," this poetry; and all through the 
book the reader has the feeling of being himself set in "a 
high, clean place." The subjects are simple: love, birth, 
death, misunderstandings, poems to father, mother, and child. 
This is subjective poetry, and it does not reflect any wide 
knowledge of men or places, such things are outside of the 
author's experience. But the simple things are also the ele- 
mental things, and once again is evidenced the odd truth 
that nothing is too old to be new if only there is a kink of 
personality behind the presentation. She speaks of her love 
clothing her husband in a "shining and terrible garment." 
She looks at her life and determines to 
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Jean Untermeyer's Book 

Cast aside my longing for romantic roles 
And accept my destiny with a wry pride. 

She rejects the "luke-warm poultices of praise." These ex- 
pressions have the simple completeness of originality. 

Not seldom there is an ironic touch, as in Clothes, and 
sometimes (in Church Sociable, for instance), the irony is 
touched with wistfulness. But usually Mrs. Untermeyer is 
too strong, too passionate, in either her joy or her- sorrow 
for such half-lights as wistfulness. She is no lover of tinted 
attitudes, and she scorns the queasy and careful of the world : 

Sometimes when I hear people mouth the word "toleration" 
I am moved by a fury and a kind of pity too. 

Alwa}'s she prefers the "slow and rigorous pursuit of truth." 

I wish I had space to quote Autumn with its delightful 

catalogue of fruits, and its vivid picture of the old yard and 

the catsup kettle bubbling in the middle of it. Verhaeren's 

Flemish genre pictures are no better. 

As I have said, these poems maintain a singularly high 

level, extraordinarily so for a first book, although perhaps 

the few objective pieces are not quite so fine as the others. 

Let us admit that this is an art of short range; it is deep, 

but not wide. Possibly one cannot publish many volumes of 

so concentrated a texture. But who wants many volumes? 

— Keats made his reputation with but three. The point is 

that here we have a poetry of absolutely direct speech, but 

direct speech so suffused and heightened that it attains a 

high distinction, is poetry almost by accident, the accident of 

sincere emotion and a keen and stark perception of beauty. 

Amy Lowell 
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